6                     LIFE  OF JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN
BOOK  Salisbury's passing thought of Mm as Home Secretary seems
.   xr>   . to-day diverting.
1895. Next morning, affairs were concluded. A difficulty arose
on one point, and had consequences in the long run, (Josohen
unexpectedly preferred the Admiralty to the Treasury. Kir
Michael Hicks Beach became Chancellor of the Exchequer ~ a
high-minded man, more brusque than civil towards persons
and ideas he disliked, opposing a certain hard iniHcubility to
expensive enthusiasms or unorthodox economics of any kind.
Two other Liberal Unionists were invited to enter a Cabinet
numbering nineteen members. Lord Lansdowno, who became
Secretary for War, had been Governor-General of Oanada ami
Viceroy of India. More than any of them he looked ynmd
seigneuryinIL of finesse and prudence. Another figure had hoped
to the last for the highest legal preferment in recognition of his
celebrated sacrifice when parting from Gladstone on Homo Rule,
The pattern of an ideal British Cabinet long cherished in the
mind of Sir Henry James displayed the Duke of .Devonnhiro as
Prime Minister arid himself as Lord Chancellor. Instead, alas,
his Conservative senior, Lord Halsbury, a great lawyer, far more
robust in physique and destined to become almost a centenarian,
returned redoubtably to the Woolsack, on which his whorl;,
square figure had solidly dangled through two former admilus-
trations. Sir Henry James, though included in tho Cabinet, wan
not consoled by the Duchy of Lancaster and a peerage, Thin
was but one example of the tragedies and ironies incident to
all Cabinet-making.
The Colonial Secretary refrained from any hint in favour of
his son. His content was perfect and "the family in wild excite-
ment" when Lord Salisbury of his own initiative included
Austen Chamberlain in the administration as Civil Lord of the
Admiralty. Jesse Collings and Powell Williams received posi-
tions. The high-Tory fronde complained bitterly that deserving
Conservatives were sent empty away while Liberal Unionists,
and especially "the Birmingham gang", seised loaves and fishes
with both hands. The natural feelings of the unfed were sharpened
when Chamberlain shrewdly forbade fusion while extolling
alliance, and described Conservatives and their allies as "the
two wings of the Unionist Party", More buzzing than stinging.